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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 

The Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan Manuscripts 

These old business records of a large pre-revolutionary busi- 
ness concern located in Philadelphia were found sometime since 
in the Pennsylvania state library at Harrisburg. How they 
got there or how long they have been there it is impossible, at 
present, to say. 1 The fact is, in the division of public records, 
they now repose securely locked in steel cases. They consist 
of John Baynton 's private letter book, letter books of other 
members of the firm, journals, waste-books, blotters, invoice 
books, a cash book, a ledger, an account book showing Indian 
trade at Fort Allen, Fort Augusta, and Fort Pitt, an account 
book of batteau men and waggoners, and a memorandum book. 
Before giving a description of these manuscripts it is perhaps 
well to say a word about the firm, of the business of which 
they give a complete history from 1754 to 1776. 

Alvord and Carter in their Critical period, discussing the 
early western trade, make this comment upon the company: 
"The firm of Baynton, Wharton and Morgan was one of the 
earliest firms to open up the western trade and was the first 
to extend its connections as far as the Illinois. Besides its 
trading interests, the partners entered largely into western 
land speculation. They were the chief promoters of the Indiana 
company which was formed of merchants who suffered losses 
at the outbreak of Pontiac's conspiracy and claimed, as compen- 
sation from the Indians, lands situated in modern West Vir- 
ginia. The firm was also the backbone of a company that 
planned the establishment of a company in Illinois. ' ' This state- 
ment of these two well-known writers on Illinois history shows 
something of the initiative of the firm and the extent of their 
interests. What follows will reveal that many of the adven- 

1 Mr. Turner will perhaps permit a guess. The state probably seized these manu- 
scripts when members of the Wharton family were under suspicion of toryism during 
the revolutionary war. C. W. A. 
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tures of these merchants were so large that they compare favor- 
ably both in vision and in volume with the undertakings of much 
more modern concerns doing big business. 

The senior member of the firm was John Baynton, son of 
Peter Baynton, who for many years was a x^rominent merchant 
of Philadelphia. Young Baynton early won favor for good 
qualities possessed, it was said, to a degree not common in that 
day for one of his age. His endowments seem to have been 
such as commerce requires, for while still a youth he entered 
business and it was not long before his eminence as a merchant 
was as great as that which his father had achieved. When 
the firm "Baynton and Wharton" was organized he became 
the senior member and soon was engaged in much more im- 
posing enterprises than had previously engaged his attention. 
Samuel Wharton, the second member of the firm, early became 
interested in the western trade; and his powers, which were 
many and great, were used to such advantage that he soon be- 
came expert in that trade and in Indian affairs. His knowledge 
was so valuable that Sir William Johnson and other Indian 
agents are said to have found it profitable to consult him. He took 
a prominent part with other traders in the treaty of Fort Stan- 
wix in October and November, 1769, and soon thereafter was 
chosen by them to protect their interests in England. While 
there he promoted vast land schemes, but the methods pursued 
provoked antagonisms, both at home and among members of 
the English ruling party. The enemies thus created, together 
with his correspondence with Benjamin Franklin favoring the 
American revolution and other causes which will appear later, 
caused the ultimate failure of his schemes and his flight to 
France, where he remained until the war was over. 

The third member of the firm was George Morgan, a pugna- 
cious, belligerent young business man, whose fearlessness and 
aggressiveness was a great asset to the firm. His marriage to 
Baynton 's daughter tied him to the interests of the senior mem- 
ber and from the time he entered the firm he disapproved of 
Wharton's western development schemes. Notwithstanding his 
objections to the Illinois adventure, as a favor to Mr. Wharton 
he consented to take charge of the development of this trade. 
While in this region he won the favor of the Indians, whose 
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regard for him impelled them to confer upon him the revered 
title of "Tammany," the name of one of their most famous 
chiefs. He was an enthusiastic advocate of the revolutionary 
war and backed his devotion by his deeds in the war. 

Now as to the manuscripts, and first of all the letter books. 
The first of the letter books in point of time covers the period 
from October, 1763, to February, 1766. The persons addressed 
are Robert Callender, Alexander Lowry, Captain Thomas Mc- 
Kee, and a large number of firms, mostly foreign, with which 
the company did business. John Bayn ton's private letter book 
begins November 24, 1769, and ends with June 9, 1770. Within 
its one hundred and forty-one pages he unveils his soul to Abel 
James, John Campbell, Samuel Wharton, Sir William Johnson, 
George Crogan, and George Morgan. 

The inside story of the business of the firm, its precarious 
condition, his hopes and fears for' it, his losses and those of 
his family, and the impression which Mr. Wharton's activities 
in London are making on him and those about him — all of 
these are told in a most sincere and plaintive manner. The 
letters to George Crogan speak of his business relations with 
the firm and throw interesting light on that gentleman's 
methods. In the correspondence with him it develops that the 
firm has property in the Illinois region at the time valued at 
fifty-odd thousand pounds and that the members hope for a 
remittance of twenty thousand pounds by January 1, 1771. 
He calls this a contemptible sum "compared with the just ex- 
pectations from that wretched country." 

The last of the letter books carries dates from 1763 to 1774 
but no letters appear between May 8, 1764, and October, 1771. 
The early ones, for the most part, deal with business matters 
wholly, and the firms addressed are the same as those found 
in the first book cited. They are located in places as widely 
separated as Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Leghorn, Italy, with the 
West Indies, England, and France also included. After 1771 
the letters are written principally by George Morgan and are 
addressed to Samuel Wharton in London. There are several 
to George Crogan and others to Benjamin Franklin and William 
Trent, but Wharton is his prey and he pursues him relentlessly. 
If what Morgan wrote to Wharton was true, and there is noth- 
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ing to prove the contrary, then these letters may give some addi- 
tional hint of the reason for the latter 's prolonged stay in 
London and his flight to France instead of to America after 
the failure of his negotiations. They are hitter excoriations 
of Wharton's conduct especially as it related to Mr. Baynton. 
Morgan charges Wharton directly with the responsibility for 
Baynton 's death and warns him that for his infamous part he 
will have to render to Morgan personally complete satisfaction. 
He challenges him to come to America and face the situation 
his acts have created, and threatens, if he tries to escape to 
some other land, to pursue him and to continue to follow him 
until he obtains justice. He scoffs at Wharton's assumption 
of superior airs and his expectation of receiving titles and 
offices — emoluments which he seems to think of more worth 
than justice to his friends and the payment of his debts. He 
predicts the failure of the enterprises in which Wharton is 
engaged in promoting and declares that even his friends in 
Philadelphia are losing confidence in his ability to win. He 
accuses him of having already spent £10,000 of the firm's and 
other people's money on his luckless adventure, for if he had 
been at home attending to business vastly more than this sum 
could have been made. 

On the whole, these letters though lurid in their utterances are 
interesting reading, and since most of the predictions in them 
were later varified they possess more than ordinary signifi- 
cance for the student of the Wharton enterprises. It is unfor- 
tunate that there is no record among the Harrisburg collection 
of Wharton's replies to these communications. Perhaps they 
may be found in another place. It is to be hoped so. 

Of the journals there are four, lettered A, B, C, and D. 
Journal A dates from October 18, 1763, to the end of January, 
1766 ; B runs from February, 1766, to May, 1767 ; C from June, 
1767, to February 1, 1773 ; D from April 1, 1767, to February 1, 
1771. The accounts of Journal D duplicate those of C. There 
are in Journal D, however, additional accounts from October, 
1774, to April, 1776. There is a supplement to Journal A carry- 
ing accounts to October 10, 1765, and a Journal B, so-called, 
which seems to be part of another set, for it dates from March 
18, 1754, to July 3, 1760. The four first named journals in- 
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eluding the supplement give large and detailed accounts of the 
adventures to Fort Augusta, Pittsburg, Detroit, and the Illinois 
region. There are also entries showing the transactions of 
Crogan, Callandar and Spear, Stephen and Daniel Duncan, and 
many others with the firm. The early Journal B carries prin- 
cipally accounts of wines and spirits bought in Jamaica. It also 
contains a statement of the assets and liabilities of Baynton in 
1754. 

The waste books are five in number, dating from November 
10, 1758, to the end of March, 1767. The first is from November 
10, 1758, to March 6, 1760, and the accounts are with the per- 
sons named before. There are entries of flour shipped to 
many different places with other shipping accounts. The sec- 
ond dates from March 6, 1760, to June 2, 1761, and continues 
the record of the business of the firm. A few new names are 
noticed and a wider range of trading is shown. The third, from 
August 2, 1762, to November 4, 1765, is devoted principally to 
the transactions of Callendar and Spear and reveals these 
men to be large traders. There are, besides, many insurance 
accounts and invoices of goods sent to London and other foreign 
ports. The fourth, from June 8, 1765, to April 7, 1776, has entries 
of flour bought and sold, together with business done with Fort 
Pitt and Fort Augusta. The fifth, from March 5, 1766, to March 
31, 1767, is devoted almost exclusively to accounts relating to the 
adventure to Pittsburg and Fort Pitt. There are transactions 
with Crogan, Callendar and Spear, and others. An entry relat- 
ing to the Paxton affair throws an interesting sidelight on it. 

The four blotters cover a period of almost nine years — from 
August 30, 1762, to June 10, 1769. The earliest one, beginning 
with the date first mentioned, goes to September 30, 1763. In 
it the names already mentioned so frequently again appear. 
Business is with the west and foreign ports. The next one runs 
from October 18, 1763, to August 29, 1764, and is similar in its 
records to Journal A, of which it seems to be a supplement. The 
remaining blotters are duplicate records. The first, from April 
7, 1766, to February 10, 1767, repeats the accounts of Waste book 
number 5. The other, marked Blotter B, dating from February 
10, 1767, to June 10, 1769, is a repetition, for the most part, of 
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Journals C and D. It carries, also, George Morgan's expense 
account for his Illinois service. 

Among the miscellaneous books is an invoice book, August, 
1763, to February, 1776, with invoices of goods shipped by Lon- 
don merchants. Others show amounts of goods shipped from 
Philadelphia to Lancaster, thence to Carlisle and on to Pittsburg 
and the Illinois. Two old invoice books showing immense quan- 
tities of goods worth large sums of money are undated and show 
no destination for the goods shipped. There is a cash and invoice 
book combined, dating from 1763 to 1769, giving lists of drafts, 
orders to pay to and receipts of moneys from large numbers of 
people, among them Crogan, Simons, Gratz, Callendar, and 
others. Memoranda and lists of goods sent to Pittsburg and the 
Illinois region amount to the vast sum of £401,000 Pennsylvania 
money. This book also contains the record of moneys owed by 
the firm at the time the business was turned over to trustees. 
The ledger, 1767 to 1770, shows a list of 240 customers. Indian 
trade at Fort Pitt, Fort Augusta, and Fort Allen forms the con- 
tents of another book. It states the trade at Fort Augusta 
between 1758 and 1762 to be £14,053 13s. 5d. The Account book 
of batteau men and waggoners, 1766-1774, shows 323 men in the 
employ of the firm from September, 1766, to the end of 1769. 
Among these are 223 batteau men and 53 waggoners. The rest 
are hunters, procurers, a nurse, interpreters, coopers, ditchers, 
house carpenters, boat builders, and sawyers. The total amount 
paid these employees was £5,985 8s. 9d. A memorandum book, 
January 1, 1763, to September, 1765, notes moneys to be paid, 
goods to be sent to and expected from foreign ports, letters to be 
written, and other matters of importance which are not to be 
forgotten. 

This concludes what is confessed to be a very inadequate state- 
ment of the contents of these old account books. But from even 
this scant description it must be evident that the claim made in 
the beginning that they contain valuable historical material is 
amply justified. Mobbis K. Tubneb 



